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PREFACE. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

The subjects contained in this little volume 
were composed on diflferent occasions, som^ 
of them in early life, with no other design than 
the amusement of my neighbours. In pre- 
senting them to the public I have little apolo- 
gy to make, but that being sufficiently forward, 
like young Elihu, * I also will give my opinion,' 
and should the poor cottar have no share of 
your approbation, the matter need not be made 
worse with a long preface. So, leaving my 
little book to its fate in your hand, I remain 

Your humble Servant, 

WILLIAM WELSH. 

Callands, 1st January 1838. 
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POJBJUS, &e. 



ADDRESS TO THE THOUGHTLESS. 

" The whole earth is become desolate because none 
considereth." jeremiah. 

O man, when this fair world you spy, 

And view the scene around^ 
When young, you heedless tent the sky ; 

When old, with care the ground. 

But look around a second time, 

Each object will you tell. 
Though now but rising to your prime, 

That here you cannot dwell. 

Such men as you have lived before. 

The same sun on them shone ; 
Of such as you there will be more 

When you're forgot and gone. 

If greedy, snatching earthly toys, 

O mind (though new begun) 
Unseen and sly, among your joys 

That poison, death, may come. 



Are you possessed of fertile fields 

Out-spreading far and wide. 
Enjoying all that pleasure yields 

In luxury, with pride ? 

What will your gorgeous wealth avail 

In yon dark, dismal dome j 
What jovial comrades will you hail 

When gloomy death does come ? 

Art thou with poverty oppressed, 

And dost thou oft repine, 
And think'st thou that the rich are blest 

With happier lots than thine ? 

Mind all must taste the bitter cup ; 

Joy ends with time in some ; 
And all our plans are folded up 

When levelling death does copie. 

The thoughtless man consumes his years 
Till near the point he gains ; 

Then headlong falls and disappears. 
And not a track remains. 

But what is worse, if once he fall 
And death is come and gone 7 

That foe which once did him appal. 
Again will never come. 



But 6top ! Is this the end of man?* 
No, — ^tongue cannot express 

How far th' Almighty's goodness can 
The humble contrite bless. 

Tlien Oh, to be 'mong those that day 
Who near their destined home,. 

With well-assured hope can say, 
• Now death yoti are welcome/ 



THE BOGLE. 
" As the fale thinks the bell clinks.'**' 

Ae night I wander t gay an* late. 

But where I winna tell ; 
Ye'll maybe think, that night the gaet 

I scarcely kent myseL 

* A young lass having several laJs, asked her 
mother which ane she inight tak. * Indeed/ quoth 
her mother, * ye may just tak yer wull, as the fule 
thinks, the bell clinks.' The next time the daughter 
went to church, hearkening to the bell sounding ding 
dangf ding dang. She went home joyfully, * Weel 
mother, I' heard the bell the day.* * An' what says 
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But sic a sight I never saw 

Upon the hill that night, 
Sae fearsome, I (W gaide us a') 

Maist swat wV perfect fright. 

A form appeared large an' black 

An' spottet o'er wi' blitde« 
It seem'd to grin yet never spak. 

An' shiver'd as it stude. 

Its claes did poverty bespeak ; 

Had neither shoon nor hose, 
But ilka tae upon its feet 

Stack up maist till its nose* 

This monster's hands were like woo' clats. 
His arms were thick an' short, 

His lugs hang down like cardin brats^ 
His chin screwd round his throat. 

His tongue hang like a tartan clout, 
His cheeks were lank an' lean. 

His nose was like a kettle stroup, 
A blue ring round his een. 



the bell?' * It cries ay, « tak Tam, tak Tam." 
Consequently the young woman had no hesitation in 
taking Tam, 






His lips drawn wide an' unco black, 
His teeth were just like lime, 

While thro' his airy breast an' back 
The twinklin stems did shine. 

But nearer as I tried to gang-, 
I heard him craze an' steer ; 

1 lap about, then aff did bang, 
An' roared wi' perfect fear. 

But bein in sic a desp'rate case, 

Ne*er looket to the road 
Till flatch I fell upon my facp 

Out o'er a muclde sod. 

I hadna time to rise, but crap 

Out thro' a nasty hollow y 
Yet aft ahint me looket back 

To see gif aught did follow* 

At length I safe wan hame that night. 
Ay wond'rin what 'twad be. 

It tum'd out by fair day light 
An auM half rotten tree. 
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BORELAND KIRN. 

1825. 

When Autumn kind wi' liberal hand f" 

Had blest the fertile fields, 
And promised to reward the hand 

That willing labour yields. 

The weather fine, the victual strong 

And willingly did bend. 
And seem'd to call the reaping throng 

Its present life to end. 

The Boreland, foremost o' the place, 
Had cramb'd its stack-yard fu' j 

Then met at night its saul to chase, 
An' weet the droutby mou' j 

A motely group o' young an' auld 

O' various kinds an' classes ; 
From youth to twenty-five twice tauld, 

Weans, wives, men, lads, an' lasses. 

I chanced to dander o'er that night 

Just as the fun began ; 
Sae if I cant describe it right, 

Ise gied as weel's I can. 

When Sandie wi' his fiddle cam 
To set our legs in motion, 
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Our chief did next set round the dram, 
To kittle up our notion. 

Sae when ilk glass was coupit clean 
Slap dash commenced the dancin, 

While i' the least ye might hae seen 
How pride was likewise prancin* 

The noise grew loud an' louder swelPd 

Wi' jumpin an' wi' flingin j 
The fiddle yell'd, the loofs they mell'd 

Till a' the house was ringin. 

The frighted rats ran far out o'er. 

The dogs did bark wi* fury. 
The horse did cock their lugs an' glowr, 

An' wondert at the hurry. 

Our masterman was fu' o' glee 
Although he danc'd at leisure, 

The reason was, he thought like me, 
The toil o'er-gaed the pleasure. 

Some lap an' drave some wheeled about, 
Sc»ne join'd their hands like kipples ; 

Like streamers «ome their feet spread out. 
Some hottert thro* like crippjes. 

Some greedy pried their neighbours mou', 
Be't sweet or sour's a plumb, 
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The only rule observd ava. 
Was JHst the rule o' thumb.* 

The women loftet an' tum'd round 

First ae side, then another. 
An' seem'd as if they'd gi^ a round 

O' boxin wi' their shouther. 

Some's feet were hidden wi' their gown. 
Some feught like hens mang muck, 

Three scrapes an' then they looket down 
To see what was their luck. 

Baith ale an' whisky by this time 

Had several tirr.es gane round, 
Inspirin pome wi' feelings fine. 

Though some it fairly droun'd. 

♦ Andrew Gemmel the old soldier, being once at 
an English Markel where a fencer had stood on his 
platform the whole day, challenging any person for 
£S. He* happened to pass by that way, when some 
fellows anxious to see a spar, induced Andrew to look 
at two cudgelfi which stood by way of trap, which he no 
sooner did, than the follow jumping down, * You roust 
•either fight me with one of these, or pay me £5.' 
This being contrary to begging roles, Andrew de- 
murred. * No apology.' — He was pushed up, with 
a cudgel hanging carelessly in his hand. The fencer 
jumping forward — * By what rule ?* * By the rule of 
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Bab at the bouster then began, 

An' really on the whole 
Sae indiscriminate a plan 

Of intercourse was droll. 

Some chose their mate, some kent na what 

Or wha the clout to fling at ; 
L^ome watched like ony hungry cat 

Prepared a mouse to spring at» 

I sometimes tried mysel this wack, 

Resolved t:> hae some doses ; 
But hang't I aften miss'd my mark 

An' stamert on their noses. 

There ne'er appeared a feelin bad, 

Even to the last dispersion ; 
Sae to conclude, we really bad 

A famous nights diversion. 



DEATH OF BROCKHOUSE MART, 
Composed when 14 years of age, 
Ae time when stormy winds did Waw 

thumb,' quoth Andrew, laying his stick between his 
eyes, which laid him flat, —and retired, 

B 
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Oiit o'er the hills the drift an' snaw, 
I was gay crouse, tho' gay an' sma' 

Was whiles ca*d bishop, 
Tho' fient haet else I was ava* 

But Brockhouse Clushop. 

We had nae fattin nowt to keep 
But ane, just for oursel's to eat j 
At hansel-Monday he bude meet 

His final doom. 
The day drew near, he gat nae meat, 

To keep him toom. 

He a' that day did roar an* yell ; 
I was maist vex'd to see't mysel j 
His hunger ay by signs did tell, 

An' waesome bumm'd 
An' aften round the stake did smell 

The very grand. 

At length quoth I * Ye needna roar, 

* For meat ye never shall get more j 

* Ye aft have bred me mony a splore 

* Araang the com ; 

* But now ye'U welter in your gore, 

* Lang ere the morn. 



* A boy that takes care of cattle. 
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* Ye will be weel tied wi' a tow, 

* An', get sair skelps upon the pbw.' 
On hearin this he looket dow 

An' shook hfs head ; 
Hang out his tongue, an' cried * O ! whow, 

* Js't sae indeed ? 

* What ! are ye gaun awa' to kill 

* A beast that never did you ill ? 

* I ne'er sought ought but just my fill 

* O' decent meat ; 

* How can ye seek my bluid to spill, 

* Sin' I maun speak.' 

* Deed man, I scarce ken what ye speer, 
*■ Ye mak yer mouth sae unco queer ; 

* We maun hae flesh, an' shoon to wear 

* Ye needna doubt ; 

* An' for that purpose, every year 

* Gangs mony a nowt.' 

* My skin to wear ! what's this o't now ! 
' O ! gin there ne'er had been a cow ; 

* It gars my very flesh a* grew, 

* To think a bullock 

* Is eaten up like ony sow, 

* O'er your curst gullet. 
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* But what need I stand rowtin* here ! 
< Sure death's the maist I hae to fear. 

* Odsake I'll rive, an' rug, an' tear, 

* An' brik my slake ; 
* . An' tho' my hoo& sude pay for't dear, 

* My escape I'll make.* 

* Dear man, what maks ye rare an' flyte ; 

* For weel ye ken it's no roy wyte ; 

* Against ye I ne'er shaw'd spite ; 

* What mak's ye furious ? 

* I thought as I'd yer words to write, 

* Ye'd be mair serious^' 

* Weel, serious be*t a while I'll panse^ 

* To hear what really is the eause 

* Ye hae against us sic a clause, 

* By whaes decreet, 

* Hae ye a warrant for sic laws ? 

* I'm keen to hear't.* 

' Well then, for instance let ye be 

* Without man's hand an' pitying ee, 

* Ye soon wad hunger, starve, an* dee, 

* Baith ane an' a' j 

* Sae for our trouble d'ye na see 

* Ye ought to fa' ?' 
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* That 8 nought ava' but perfect greed, 

* I pity them your pity need, 

^ Your kindness wad mak little speed, 

* But halt on crutches, 
^ Unless ye got some balance be't 

* To fill yer pouches. 

* I winna frae the subject swerve ; 

* Di¥ we no baith ae maister serve, 

* An* div ye get what ye deserve 

* Wi^ ought mair reason ? 

* Ye soon without some help would starve * 

* In winter season/ 

^ That's true enough, but heai' again, 
' Man is mair noble i' the main ^ 

* If reason winna mak it plain, 

* Look back to nature ; 

* An' there ye'll see man's made to reign 

* O'er every creature.* 

* An' nobly ye do crack atweel, 

* An' fill yer noble purpose weel 

^ As suits dear self, ye'll fight the deil 

* Or serve his cause, 

* An' then like ony door ye squeel 

* Wi' self-applause. 
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* Will nature then your cause defend ? 

* The puirest proof that e're T kend ; 

* When we on. Edens fields did fend 

* In peace thegither, 

* *Twas man that set us a* on end 

* At ane another, 

* An' deed Pm scarce o' the helief, 

* That there was ought e* eatin* beef 

* Till ance ye wrought sic black mischief 

* Maist ruin'd a' 

* An' yet ye'll crack o* bein* chief, 

* An* we maun fa*.* 

* Dear man, ye look wi* partial een, 

* Or havna right the matter seen ; 

* Whatever is, or what has been, 

* A* things are right ; 

* An mae that ne*er sic things does dream, 

* May dee the night.* 

* Aweel, aweel, sin* that be sae, 

* I needna kill mysel wi' wae ; 

* Sin' man an beast maun fa' a prey, 

* It's but what's common. 

* ril try to meet the awfu fac 

• Like ony Roman. 
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* Foi^ie me neighbours wham Vre sticket, 

* Or sair yer sides hae scor'd an' rittet ; 

* The cruel knife will soon be dippet 

• Baith sharp an' sain 

* Fareweel neighbours, I'll sune be flittet 

* For evermair/ 

Sae now wi' tows we tried to lead 
Him aff into the barn wi' speed ; 
But loke preserve us I wi' sic dread 

He did us fi'giht, 
I really thought we'd a' be dead 

That very night. 

At length his strength did fkil at last, 
While to the house we haul'd him fast ; 
His head they wi' an axe sair bash'd 

• Till he did fa', 
An' fr^e a lang unloesome gasp 

His breath did blaw. 

His skinnin' added to my name 
Nae credit ; how I did think shame j 
It scarcely e'er had got a kame. 

Or yet a rub ; 
But black as styx or nearer hame. 

The midden dub. 
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For this they bothert me right sair. 

But yet I didna muckle care» 

But ha'flin's thought our need was mair 

Ere death did come. 
To get us clean'd frae every skair 

O' sins vile scum. 

A' ye who are on pleasure bent 

The mart's fate is like yours, tak tent,, 

There'll things turn up ye little kent 

A secret sin. 
Like his, oh may they a' be sent 

Aff wi' the skin. 



EPITAPH ON HIS BONES AMONG GRASS. 

" The very turf on wLkh we tfead once lived." 

Stop, view these bones at this dyke back. 
Last year this very grass did tap. 
Now humbly seeks its covering hap» 

Wr little pride, 
May let us see if time we lack, 

What ills betide. 

As unconcem'd as frae the stake 
This ox was taen to meet his fate. 
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Is mony a time pusfa'd out o* date 

The weel-kent name. 

And hurried in their pi*e»ent state 

To their lang hame. 

Let age that leans out o'er a staff. 
And youth that in their follies laugh, 
Mind some*s to he consumed like chaff, 

That nought will idocken j 
And surely when the head^s taen aff. 

It's past a' jokin. 



BURNING 0» THE KILN, 

Ae winter day the wind bkrw id^^ 

An' clankin' gaed the mill, 
The corn, in order it to dry, 

Lay stoTin' on the kiln* 

The seeds they cKd sae bleeze an' burn. 
An' dried the corn sae fast. 

The miller ran the corn to turn. 
An' swore the kiln was daft* 

But things gaed on wi' o'er great speed, 
An' angert sair the deil j 
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Bein feart we'd hae o'er muckle breads 
An' wadna need to stea\ 

I daresay some auld witch was dead. 

Or some vexatious cause, 
Made Boreas blaw wi' sic a speedy 

(I wish he'd rent his jaws) 

Till by the fire's unceasin heat, 
The corn did fuflf an' crack ; 

Which drew a train o' fire sae fleet. 
That quickly catch'd the thack. 

The miller chanc'd the kiln to look 

Wi' little fear or dread. 
An' saw the reek gaun rowin out 

Like sacks frae the lum head. 

As soon's he saw what was asteer. 

He ran an' made a din. 
* Od bless me sirs ! the kiln's on fire, 

* Get stoups, get stoups, oh rin.' 

Then ilk ane ran an' water flang. 
An' feught as langs they dought. 

Till strength was gane an' hair was sung, 
But a' availd us nought. 
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Sae when we saw it wadna do, 

For a' that we could lave, 
We tum'd our hands an' yoket to 

The victual for to save. 

The wa*8 did crack, the reek raise blacky 

The flame sae high did flee, 
The mice did rin an' schreich wi' pain 

Right waesome for to see. 

But hand or mind wi' ilk ane there. 

Was thranger than anither ; 
Tho' wi* their haste an' anxious care 

Ilk man dang o'er his brither. 

Some haul'd out sacks wi' looks profound, 

Ilk hair stude like a birse ; 
While, some were busy rinnin' round, 

Ay cryin * odsake sirs !' 

Somie gloui**d an' flait wi' girnin fece. 
While some theirsels did Uess, 

An' roar'd out, * Hell's a desperate place 
* If it be waur than this.* 

At length the roof cam tumlin in. 

An' then ye needna doubt. 
How consultations soon were held. 

How fires might be put out. 
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To tell ilk plan by tongues now tried, 

It far exceeds my pen ; 
But if ye ask why not applied. 

It seems we didna ken. 

Our senses a* had disappeared 
As soon's the low plaid lunt j 

For lang or e'er sic schemes appear'd 
The kiln was fairly brunt. 



THE TWA DOGS,— TOUSIE AND HELP. 

Ae mornin Help awa did skelp 
Out o'er the drunken knowe ;* 

Syne down the bum he took a tuni 
To prie an auld drown'd ewe. 

She proT'd sae sweet, atween his feet 

His tail he sti'aitly yerket ; 
The hungry craws did curse his jaws. 

While round he scour'd an' barket. 



* In the parish of Heriot, between Heriot house 
and Sheestones is a small hill, over which a foot path 
leads to the Public-house, and hence its name '^drun- 
ken knowe/ 
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At length auld Tous cam down the heughs, 

An' trail'd her aff the knowe. 
Help wV his might lap back wi fright, 

An' loudly cried * bow wow.' 

Like other dogs, nose, tail, an' lugs 

Gat i]ka ceremony ; 
While i* their mind they lookit kind. 

But manners hadna ony. 

Then back they flew, an* rave, an drew, 
While round their lugs they yerket 

The tripes an' trollies o' the ewe. 
Till a' the grand was sparket. 

Wi' pieces tough whiles i* their mouth. 

They clattet an' they gaspet. 
Their een did close, they threw their nose. 

They hacket an* they basket. 

At last weel stow*d about they row*d. 

An' rubbit breast an' back. 
Syne on their end they baith did bend, 

An' thus began to crack. 

' Dear Tousie lass how comes't to pass 

• That ye hae wun away ?' 

* Wow dearsake man! do ye na ken 

• That this is Sabbath day.' 

c 
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* Sabbath day! what's that ye say? 

* Is that what folk ca' Sunday ? 

* If that be true, I swear to you 

* There's little odds be Monday. 

< Hout man ye're wrang, for folk lies lang 

* Ay on the Sabbath mornin, 

* Ye'U aften hear loud chanticleer 

< Their lazynesses scornin* 

' They w^ary sair, an' dinna care 

< How soon the day be gane, 

< Gang soon to bed, for in their trade 
' It brings nae waiids gain. 

* They often try queer schemes forbye, 

* To kill the fleetin time j 

' lu lazy haste they doubly waste 

* Their glorious days of prime.' 

* Shame cut my logs, they're waur nor dogs, 

* Vm redly like to shuther ; 

' I ne'er afore heard that, I'm sure, 

* Sin' I cam firae my mother. 

* I've aften seen them sleepin in, 

* But never kent the re.ason ; 

* To rise I thought they hadna dought, 
' Or just some sleepy season.' 
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Is't things like thae that makes you wae 

* An* look's ye coudna help it ? 
Losh guide us ! raan, ye little ken, — 

* But tweel yeVe but a whelp yet.* 

Ye rightly trow, — ^but Tousie, now 

* Sin* we are baith our lane, 
Gies*t hale an* fier, for I do swear 

* Ise never telPt to ane.* 

Weel, I sail tell what ance befell — 
' I think it was in June ; 
Bein young an* daft, I aft-times yaft 

* An* barkit at the moon, 

Ae night gay late, I took the gaet— 

* To get some sport nae doubt, — 
Ere I wan back the door play'd chack, 

* Sae I was steekit out 

Then in the shed I made my bed, 

* An* dosed, but scarcely sleepit j 
At rlsin time thought to win in, 

' But still the door was steekit. 



At length the knock rang sax o'clock, 

* The sun was shinin clear, 

The cock loud crew, I cried bow wow, 

* But fient a ane did steen 
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* At last gauQ round the key did sound, 

* An' Kate set up the door ; 

* Wi* haste I lap out o'er her tap, , 

* An* draye her clean back o'er.. . 

* Frae her, to cower I ran in o'er, 

* The seventh hour was clacking ; 

^ I thought it queer nought else did steer 

* Save Birky flaes was chackin. 

* There lay a tow'l, a coupit stoeU 

* Some claes hang o'er a chair, 

' While pussie sat to warm her back» 

* The fire half out an' mair. 

* At length neareight, theygrain'dan' p^h't 

* Their drowsy een they liftit, 

* An' wonder'tsair if it was fair,. 

* Then gauntet, rax'd, an' riftet.' 

' Then up they raise, pat on their claes, . 

' An- wash'd their hands an' faces, 
' llieir breakfast took, an' down did lool^ 

* Tho* I ne'er heard their graces. 

^ But kirktime cam, an' ilk ane ran 
' To get tbeirsels made ready ; 

< Ilk lad his watch dress'd wi' a flatch 
' O' ribbands frae his lady « 
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< Then to the glass ran ilka lass, 

* An* wow, but it was funny 

* To see them square, an* jump, an' stare, 

* To see if they were bonny. 

* Then aff they gaed, a mixM parade, 

* Some humble, others vain ; 

* While some in pairs shew'd kindly airs, 

* Some snodg'd away their lane. 

^ Some auld douse folk I darna mock, 

* Did crack o* deaths an* burls. 

* The quarry holes shaw^d female fules 

* Thrang takin out their ctirls. 

^ At the kirk yett there stude a set, 

* Observin a* that passes, 

* Remarking dress, another's face, 

< Or winkin to the lasses. 

* At the kirk neuk, some auld kent folk 

< Fu' kindly did fbiigirther, 

* An* spier*d by c^me, how's a' at hame ? 

* Oh man, it's famous weather. 

< At length the bell did kmdly yell, 

< An* ilk ane ben did enter, 

< An' roar'd an* sang, baith loud an' lang. 

« I leugh at the precenioTr 
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^ His mouth he threw, his shouthers drew, 

* Did quiver, shake, an* knock, 

* Spread up bis cheek, like auld Peg Meek 

* When spinnin on the rock. 

' Some to their books gae serious looks» 

* An* dron*d out notes profound j 

* Some screamed out shrill, — as for mysel, . 
' I barket at the sound, 

* The auld divine pray'd very fine, ^ 

* An* preach'd, there's nane could doubt it, 
' He had the gaet to roar an* gape, 

* An* jump about the poopit. 

' For a* he said the sleepin trade 

* By some was sune begun j 

* Spread back their heads wi' mouths as braid . 

' As hogshead's barrel bung. 

' Soipe on their seat laid faces flat, 

* Did start, an* snore, an* snotter^ 

* Till slavers fell gay like i»ysel 

* M'hen wearyin for nay supper. 

* Some l>y the neuk trailed out. a clout 

* That's aft on Sundays worn ; * 

* Then shook their heads an* blew their nebs 

* Like ony tovtin hprn j . . 
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' Then row^d it tight their face to digfat, 

* Wr consequential feelin, 

< An* grave did host, while up they oust 

* Their een athort the^ ceilin. 

' When lads did chance to get a glance 

< O' lasses, fell a laughin ; 
' But what that meant I never kent» 

' Nor yet their cause q* daffin« 

* Yet here an' there some bodit fair 

* To get some inward teachin ; 

* Thp' unobserved themselves best served, 

* By hearH'nin to the preaebin^ 

* But by this time, the auld divine \ 

' Had fini^h'd bis lang lesson ; 

* Then pray'd an' sang, syne wi' a bang 

* They raise to liear the hlessin* 

* But I've forgot to mwfition yet-r- 

* I'm sic an i^oramUs^^ 

* How up did start twa men^ right pert» 

* To gather up the aumus. 

* Then up they gat aii' drew their hats, 

* The priest he said the blessin ; 

« Then out they rush'd, an' shot an' push'd' 
< As something had been chasin. 
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« Cam on the rain wi* might an' main, 
« Tiiey made a quick dispersion. 

* Afore that time, or yet sinsyne, 
« I ne'er got sic diverwon. 

« Some aft did slide, some stridl'd wide, 
« Some thro' the duhs were plashin, 

' Some o'er did trow, some cried O whow, 
« My very sark is clashin ! 

' Ilk muslin gown hang daiblin down, 

♦ Wi' wet sae dose was olappit, 

« Ye might bae seen, had ye been keen, 
« The shape o' a* they hapjftt. 

« Wi' perfect sport I ran alhort, 
« An* crouse my tail I coddt.* 
* Hurrae ! hurrae ! I'se ttoinldn sae, 

* I»m wi' my ndghboors yoklt.* 

« Ye should be bong up by the tongue j 

« But stop or I win forrit.* 
« Oh Toasie na.* * Then baud your jaw, 

' Or haith I'll hae ye won7*t.* 

* But Tousie hear, an* I'll refer 

* To you, upon the whole, 
« To see them scud wi' scarce a dud, 

« Was that no gay an' droll ?' 
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' But in short time the sun did shine, 

* The watery clouds had fled, 

* The auld fouk frail, that hint did trail, 

* Nae douht were very glad* 

' When they gat hame, soon ilka wame 

* Was fiird as fu*s a partin i 

* The fire by, they sat to dry„ 

* While I did lick wy scaiijn. 

* Their teeth to clean, they got a prip» 

* An* thus the crack gaed on,-— 
" ril dry my hat, for its a* wat j 

* But odsake wha was yon ! 

" That sits sae aft in the forelaft, 

* Wi* dark merino gown, 

* Wi' flounced tail, ear-rings ^* vail? 

" Dear giiide us ! yon's Peg Brown/ 

" Or saw ye Jessy's new pelisse, 

* Or Tibby*s leghorn bonnet ? 

* Yon broach Jean had was irae her lad, 
< Ye may depend upon it. 

^< But wasna Nell a buck hersel, 

* An* pridefu' like she primpit, 

* Wi* puckei-'d neck an' glancin checkt 

* An* rui&^9 neatly crimpett 
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<< But dandie Kate was far frae neat» 

* Wi* ribbands pluff'd an* waivelt ; 

* Behind her coat was girnin out, 

* An* corset strings were ravelt. 

" A certain lad braw trousers had, 

* An* ruffles box'd fo' tasty, 

* Brush'd hair an' a', but yet I saw 

* His lugs were something nasty! 

< But now the sun his course had run, 

* An* supper-time drew near ; 

< The auld man pray*d, then gaed to bed, 

* An' sleep bore up the rear, 

« Thus what I saw I*ve telPd ye a* 

* I think, as weeFs I can ; 

* Sae we may say, the Sabbath day 

< Did end as it began/ 

* Is this the way they spend the day, 

< In things amaist unlawfu* ? 

< If Tm no wrang, in that harangue, 

' There's something that's most awfti', 

* Tho* beasts we are, we're better fiatr 

' Than men, wha thus abuse 

< Their precious time an' gifts divine, 

« For dogs there's some excuse,' 
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But now fonooth, weVe said enough ; 
< We needna try to teach ; 
If they U6 hMT, I rather fear 

* They'll maybe gar us preach/ 

If they gar me, the shame a ee 

* Shall ever close in sleep j 

111 ro£a* an' squeel^ an' cock my tail 

* As I were housin sheep. 

I'll teach the plan on fouk to fawn 

* That gies them aught, or likes them ; 
An' shaw their spite, an' gim an' bite 

' At them wha hates or strikes them/ 

But that at them ye scarce need aim, 

* O' that they need nae teachin j 
If they do ill they ken theirsel, 

' Its no for want o' preachin. 

But if ye preachy the Clergy teach, 

* When after sheep they rin. 

Not for to reave their fleece, an' leave 

* Them naething but the skin.' 

As little need's there for that creed, 

* For I hae little doubt» 

If sheep they wrang'd they wad be hang'd, 

* At least be turned out.' 
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But sheep's no men, an' that they keii> 

* That's just the way they grow- 
But whist ! oho, there's Tousie yho, 

• Sae farfe ye weel enow.' 



EXERCISE,— TlBBYANlD JOHN. 

ANECDOTE. 

A shepherd and his wife Tibby lived inTweeds- 
muir. Tibby had occasion to go to Peebles 
fair, held in March ; but this being too much 
to accomplish in one day, she went the day 
before, and lodged in the house of an old ac- 
quaintance. The goodman made family wor^ 
«hip, which they denominated exercise, and 
Tibby, who (though very singularly) had not 
been accustomed with it, was so well pleased 
with the performance, that she resolved to 
have exercise in her own house every night 
after that. 

Accordingly, when Tibby had done her 
business in the fair, she went to a man, keep«> 
ing a book stand, crying * man hae ye ony exer- 
cise books ?' • Plenty o' them' quoth the man, 
* but what are ye gaun to do wi* an exercise 
book ?' * Deed no very muckle, but ! was just 
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gauu to gar our John mak exerciseto me an*the 
weaiis'. ' Ye*8e no want ane o' them' quoth the 
man, — By the by, thi9 was a drill book for sol- 
diers. * But lad Tm no dune wi' ye yetj — I 
< maun hae a pair o' specks, for deed our John*8 
' really no sae gude at seein now, as he has 

* been, pair body.* Well, Tibby went home 
with her articles joyfully, and when John came 
in at night;— ^ Weel Tibby, ye've wun hame 

* frae the fair.' * Ay, an' I was in Tam Scott's 

* a' night.' * An' ir they a* weel ?? * Ay, they're 

* a' weel, but they had exercise in the house ; 

* an' it's an unco thing o' you an' taie that's been 

* as lang thegither, an' brought up as big a fa)- 

* mily, an' never haen exercise, — an' I'm de- 
' termined, this night afore I bed, that yese 

* mak exercise to me an* the weans.' * We'll 

* no fash wi't the night,' quoth John. • Ay, but 

* ye mauildo't,' says Tibby, * Tve bought a book 

* for the very purpose, an* here's a pair o' specks 
^ an' a^ thegither ; come, come.' John> sore 
against his will, was induced to get on the 
specks, and the book in his hand, began thus :—- 

John. Fall into your ranks. 

Tibby. Now bairns, sit a' right round about 
yer father ; he's gaun to mak exercise.— 
Whisht, whisht. 

John. Turn to the left. 
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TU)by. Bairns, stand a* up to yer father's 
left hand noo, an' be gude bairns. Whisht,— 
do ye hear that ? Say awa noo John. 

John. March. 

Tibhy. What's that ? 

John. Right about, wheel. 

Tibby. 'Od forgie me I — Weans, gang a' 
round to yer father's right hand there, an' I'll 
set by the wheel. (Whispers) I dinna under- 
stand this exercise o' ours. Say away John. 
Whisr, bairns. 

John. Shoulder hoop. 

Tilly. A the deil hoop ye ! what'n a way o' 
hoopin's that ? Guide us, can ye lie doun on 
yer knees, an' pray for your wife an' yer weans 
like ither folk. That wasna the way the honest 
man did ava. I dinna understand it. 

John turned round on his knees to pray, but 
not knowing well what to begin with, he, as a 
preliminary, hosted and clew his head. At 
length he began with * O L — d, (clawB 

and hosts). * O' (whispers) *tut I dinna 

ken what to say.' 

Tibby. Pray away, John. 

John. O L— d, be thou— u— u-(whis. 

pers) I wonder what I'll say niest. 

Tihhy. Dear man, wilt ye pray away. 

John. Be thou ever wi' us — (whispers) 

aye, I hae't now— a' where we hae to gang. 
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Tibby* Wa, the deil sned the 1^ aff ye ! 
where faae ye to gang ? Wilt ye lie still an' 
pray away there. Bless me, pray away , 

But John being now at a stand still» and at 
a loss what to get on with^ looks over his shoul- 
der, saying, * I think we'll defer*t.* Conse^ 
quently it has been a by*word much used since, 
^ We'll defer't, as the man did the exerdse/ 



EPISTIiE TO MR. WILLIAM CARTER, 

SCHOOL-M ASTER OF HERIOT.— 1821. 

Dear Sir, Your old scholar does send these few 
lines ( 

I hope you'll accept them, they bring 
A fond recollection of time's fleeting wings, 

WhQe the praise of your mountains I sing. 

Where Heriot, sweet Heriot's dear streams, 
winding glide. 
And the trouts do their homage display ; 
Where the lintie and lark the ungrateful do 
diide, 
I've attended the school many day« 

How pleasant to see the mist rise in the mom 
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From the Dod, where the moorfowls do fend* 
The cock from afar is heard sltimber to scorn. 
And the peat-reek doth slowly ascend* 

On the mountain thesbepherd,/^th procid ex* 
ultation ^ < 

hooka round him all silent and ^ still, 
Save (ivbicd) rather adds to his fond contem- 
plation) 
The corby, or sound of the rill. 

And the emulous labourer now -can descry . 

How the sun on his journey is bent ; 
Then in hopes of a harvest his work he doth 

ply, 
And at night he goes homeward oontent 

ThoQgh, not to be partial, the maene. vgm% be 
changed 
From Summer, to Winter so drear* 
Mffy her 8o»s froni pure innocence ne'er be 
estranged, 
But in Virtue revolre like the year. 

When nature seems clothed in awful Arrayi 
And the lark ha« relinquished her«ong, 

The sun low, and seldom e'er seen a» the day, 
And the choking'yird di*ift blaws aloilg. 
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When the wind in the window sounds dreary 
and shrill, 

And black blaws the canld sleety rain ; 
By the side of the fire we sit ourselves still. 

In hopes to see Summer again. 

Removed from the splendour and artful parade 
Of Courts, and from war's cruel rod ; - 

On Heriot, where stands nature's plain sim- 
ple shade, 
Mi^t not happiness make her abode. 

But ah ! proud ambition has caused to stray /n 
Many man from his own native home, "^ 

Pursuing strange fortune, his time flies away. 
And his pleasures they likewise are flown. 

Though now quite remord from the scenes of 

delight 
Which in youth I so often have viewed. 
Still I think if I'm spared, I may there take 

my flight, 

But those joys will no more be renew'd. 

But why should I solely to ills be awake. 

Or at my hard fortune repine 
When it's not, that true happiness doth us for. 
sake. 
But 'tis we her &vours decline; 

3 
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It is strange the' from earth aU maakiiid first 
sprang, 

And frjoim her expect erery gain, 
V'et never once mind that e'er it beJang 

She'll return to her bosom again. 

Then sinof^ on this clay we've so sated our eye 
As thro' lifes diangeful season^ we roam. 

May we ieam this one triith-r-ifi,,e ^little "we'll 
die. 
And mix: witli our earth cm long boiQe;'; 



FAREWELL 



TO TH£ REV. CHABLSS FINQLATfiRi 

On hia departure from Newlanda^^ having, been 45 
years Minister tkere\-^anuary .1834- 

Alas ! Mr Flndlater's left us at last. 

But his name is engrav'd on the Hearts of the 

Tho' his stay were as lonjg as the time that .is 
past, ' , I . j . 

Even then his departure would seem prana- 
ture. 
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'Tis long since the Lyne silent stole' by the 

dwelling ^ 

Of old Peter Pprdie,"* whose name llreth stilli 
As long shall it flow ere its cottars cease telling, 
Charles Fiiidlater,'^ ably AS^'i^ib^ps dtd fill 



. « P,e^ P«idi9» tbQ first and beet irked mibister 
after the Reformation, was accoonted the frtend of the 
pooraiiid fatbedess, and was 54 years minis^ of 
Newlands. 

The successor of Pqter Purdie, was irfr Stephen - 
Patoh, the Great Grandfather of Mr Robertson, 
present minister of Eddleston. Mr Paton's daughter, 
MfB Robertson, planted the fine plane tree, which now 
stands in the front of Newlands manse, and is record- 
ed in the session books^ as having been, to use Miss 
Paton's words, *Mike a lady's riding switch wbfen 
<* planted/' but now, at liie distance of a bfuidred 
years, is the largest tree in the parish.- , / -. . > 

Mr Dickson, Grandfather ofDr Dickson, present 
minister of the West Kirfe, Edinburgh, was, minister 
here* Ofi hearing that some ol'his people attended Mr 
Mair, the secedingnninister at West Ziintobisdd'Ulat 
^'Mm sbf^uld not preach to bis fonkfor nothing,' ^nd. 
sent him £10 per annum, while he was incumbent. 
Mr Mair who previously was far from friendly to the 
Kirk, which he denominated the " Jaw Hole,*^ ex- 
claimed, '^ weel Mr Dickson is a gueed man but ill 
eesed.'* 
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Some others indeed may be &m'd for their 

preaching. 
While they gape roar and jump in theatrieal 

strmn; 
Bat his preaching was practice— -^ii» feeling 

was reaching. 
His hand or his purse to relieve every pain. 

Full fcMrty-five years have we joumey'd toge* 

ther, 
Yet I trust in good health we shall see him 

once more. 
If not — ^&in I hope we shall meet ne'er to 

sever ; 
In the New-lands above— when time's journey 

ia o'er. 

Is he gone ?^not alone, many blessings shall 

follow. 
May his sun have a good going down o'er the 

fell. 
For hark^ow the ^ t/dping stones sound in 

each hollow. 
Repeating the cry, ^ O kind Sir, ftre ye well/ 



• The Echo. 
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FORTUNE. 

O Fortune thoii'rt a fickle thing, 
An* queer like things ahout doth bring. 
An' sillei; whiles in handfu's fling 

In some fouks poke. 
While some like me may sigh an sing, 

Qd hang bad luck! 

But dear what ails ye aye at me, 

A bogle surely I maun be. 

How can ye doubt my love to thee, 

^ Thy hand sae bonny, 
O bless me wi't^an then 1*11 be 
. As braw as ony. 

But like some els6 ydVe grown sae shy 
Whene*er^a quiet wtord I try. 
Ye sIifiK away irP look sae dry, 

My claim ye spurn too, 
An* wmna^ttell foidc buff nor sty 

What side yell turn to. 

Great flocks o' fd6fe,*kyi? ro'arfd'ye rih^ 
Tho''4ruty1iiey may laiigh that win, 
Ye sometime scarcely steer a fin 

' Till nearly catchM aye. 
Then teughin^ swiin kWa^ an grin. 

Them waw to vex aye. 
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Some try to hank ye in a net, 

Some chasing till they brik their neck. 

While some neglected tack the pet, 

An through do whang. 
The thread o' life, an aff they set 

Thraemang the thrang. 

I ran mysel my skill to try, 

An' thought I had ye hip an thigh. 

But 'neath my oxter cunningly 

Ye out did whud, 
An' in my hand deil haet had I 

But just a dud. 

But hang't if I'll be plagued this way. 
To rin and catch at sic a hizzy, 
Tho* ilk ane foUow till they'r dizzy. 

The wheel o* fortune ; 
Jobs where grief and fraud's sae busy, 

There's little sport in. 

Ye maybe wad be nae gudewife, 

III to uphad an fu' o' strife, 

Wi' pride might rex fouk a' their life 

An* wear the breeks. 
An' maybe cause the tears o' grief 

Come o'er our cheeks. 

Altho' I've used a' my arti 
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Ye've slighted me the* ill your part. 
But trouth yese cause me nae mair smart 

Nor Irksome itch. 
Since frae my hand» gae out my heart 

Ye saucy b h. 



GOLD. 

O Gold thou dear desired gift, r* 
The power and plague of every nation, 
For thee fool man, makes many a shift 
Beyond all rule or moderation, 

*Tis good no doubt to h^ve of thee, 
As need requires a proper measure. 
But man's so fond of gold, that he 
Forgets his chief, his only treasure. 

The youth may cease to love his toys j 
Manhood perhaps his love companion. 
The epicurian's stomach cloys. 
Some weary on their life declining. 

As the sow fills, the draff will sour 
Wi' all terestrial things, but money 
We relish at the latest hour. 
The eye that's dim descries thee bonny. 
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For thee the peasant sweats and tails 
And still expects a better day, 
The warrior fights/ the statesman broils, 
For thee, the pharisee will pray. 

Sage fool and chemist act for thee j 
The mourner measures out his weeping, 
The lawyer pleads as mounts his fee ; 
Priests preach according to their stipend. 

How wide men wander seeking gold, 
For gold the coward fights the' devil ; 
We'll barter honour, tho' we're told 
That money is thd root of evil. 

And yet *tis good, for it will buy 

Both honour, wisdom, pow^i? and^splenidour^ 

But will it buy me peace and joyi 

Or give to grace a legal tender ? 

No ! but it makes the mare to go $ 
It makes the maiden wondrous ^bonny^-* 
It makes our vassals bow sa low. 
And makes our joke so very fonny. 

But ah ! It health can ne'er bestow, 
Nor mitigate remorse or sorrow^ 
It can't ward off yon deadly fee. 
Nor buy a moment of to-morrow* 
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So gold I'll leaye you as you were. 
The first and last of worlds treasure 
May none for thee use means unfair, 
Nor lose their all for sordid pleasure. 



HATRED. 



Disappointment engenders our hatred— and 

first, jLf 

If indulged, sullen spleen will begin, 
There's another preferred, I wish he were ourst, 
Vm as good if not better than him. 

Then envy appears like a viper in pain. 

And its tongue called malice will thrust, 

In our neighbour whose motives and acts we 

declaim. 
Thus anger is hatched and will burst. 

From the shell, and at once makes its dark 

deadly ball. 
Revenge silly conscience will cork. 
Frantic rage picks a plea from a whole in the 

wall. 
And murder must finish the work. 

£ 
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If this be the progress of hatried» with zeal 

Let's of needless concussions beware ; 

Still if sparks should arise, like the flint and 

the steel, 
Let's be quiet and cold as we were. 

*Tis a hardship no doubt, that we still stand 

behind. 
One whose merit stands down a degree. 
If the case were .reversed shall we count him 

unkind 
For the sanje mode of judging as we. 

We may strive to excel him, but O if defeat, 
' May his credit by us ne'er be torn, 
But at once claw our elbow, and own we are 

beat, 
And 'twill save both the scaith and the scorn. 

But this we may hate, and the subject we'll 

drop, 
Not the man, but the work and design. 
If we would not be hated, let's here make a 

stop. 
And in silence our hatred confine. 
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LOVE. 

IN THREE PARTS,— viz. 
Its Nattire^-^Riae and Progress — and Effects, 

Nature. 

What's this Love so much talk'd of and most 
men have felt, 

That silver and gold cannot buy. 
So simple and soft, that a tear will it melt. 

But to drown *twill the waters defy. 

It may cause great expense, tho* that makes 
no advance 

To its growth, for it lives on a smile. 
Though artless itself 'twill the stoic entrance, 

And the wary tactician beguile. 

Those who drink of its streamlets get intoxi* 
cate, 

Tho* its waters are filtered most pure. 
It is call'd a disease, yet its patients do hate 

The very idea of a cure. 

'Pis an ardent desire, the good to promote 
Of some object we have in our eye. 

And fain would possess on this object we dote. 
And prefer, tho* we cannot tell why. 
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Tis an act of the mind that pervades the whole 
frame, 

Most pleasant, yet painful I wot, 
Tho* Wind it ne'er loses the track of its game, 

But through darkness and danger will trot. 

The firmer you bind it the stronger it grows. 
Be complaisant how kind it will prove. 

Disappoint it, how dreadful, no mercy it shows, 
And this is the nature of love. 

Its Rise and Progbess. 

From juxtaposition alone it may rise. 
Or nought else in the place to compare ; 

Or our object*s the best, or has something we 
prize. 
Even prejudice may have its share. 

Perhaps some attention, or kindness, or mien. 
Steals across the susceptible mind, 

Thus esteem loves young, larvae is hatched I 
ween. 
And begins to return it in kind. 

And esteem when well nursed gives evidence 
clear. 
That it will not in dormancy ly. 
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And now It is love, (for its colours appear,) 
Fully fledged and ready to fly, 

O indulge it and let not the fire get low, 
Which hoth light and heat will diffuse, 

Else you'll long cold formality*s hello wses blow, 
And a welding heat never produce. 



Effects. 



.t 



yf^For what makes the bands of society strong 
Or domestic machinery move 
So peaceful, and what makes our hours fly 
along 
So calm and so sweet — it is love. 

The fate of its master, the true hound partakes. 
Nor forsakes him where'er he may rove, 

I ask you ye churls what is it that makes 
The poor dog so kind ? It is love. 

It sweetens our toil, and it lightens our cate, 
^'Twill the dark gloom of hatred remove, ^ 
If there's aught in the world, that we can com- 
pare 
To Heaven on Earth — ^it is love 

But this m not all^ 'tis inscrotable stilly 
Wba^ remains must be learned above, 
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But the practical part it is ours to fulfil. 
And the Author of nature is Love. 



MARRIAGE ADDRESS^ 

TO THE BRIDE. 

As the scene is now ohang'd let your plans be 
arranged 
By prudence as far as you can, 
And may you through life prove a kind canty 
wife. 
And be proud o* your canny gudeman^ 

TO THE BRIDEGROOM. 

You've a friend now whose friendship will aye 
stand the test. 
May you long have that friend, she-s your 
own. 
And see six bonny gorblins spring out of your 
nest 
Like yourselves fully feather'd and flowm 
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TOBOTHb 

And since no more twaiHi but one interest is 
made, 
. Let your name$ and your nature's entwine, 
May the tune of affection prove your serenade. 

And let heart, hand an' head beat the tune. 

•it 

TO THE COMI'AIS.Y- 

This night minds the youth of the night they 
expect^ 
' And the old minds the days of their prime, 
And may it to none ev^r cause a regret 
When ^t ranks w^th the days ^ Langsyne. 



OUR HENDRY.— AN ANECDOTE. 

** Like draws to like." 

ScoicA Proverbs 

A few years ago, there liyed in Carluke an 
old widow who was sick« land another woman 
of the same description went to see her, who 
(very like the old country feshi^en,) commenced 
her enquiries ere she had 4he' inner door wU 
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opened. * Wa dear Marjr woman, how are 
ye ? I'm sorry to hear je're sae distrest/ 

< O deed lass I dintia ken, draw in Owte a 
stool an' sit down there— O I'm unweel !' 

* Ay, I'm very sorry for that — An' d'ye 
really think yeVe deein ?* 

* Deal* lass I dinna ken, Ise warran^ I maun 
dee sometime — Sirs fouk maun a* dee.* 

* Ay it's very true that — an' where d*ye 
think ye'll gang to r ^ 

^ I coudna weel say about that — ^they say 
fools are fond o' flittin*, but ye ken God's mer^ 
cifu* to puif creatures like you an^ me, an' I 
think I'll aible gang to Heaven/ 
y>- * O woman gin ye gang there, if ye see our 
' Hendry, will ye tell him how his friends are 
usin* me now. It's about the siller ye ken.' 

* Atweel if I meet him by the gaet Ise tell 
him, but I'm no^ gaun to rin up an' doun yon« 
der seekin'him, clitter clatterin' about you an* 
yer siller, na 'tweel, I'll. no' do't' 
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ON THE OLD AND NEW YEARS, 
1836—7. 

Again the seasons have revolved, 
Thip year bv noseen problems soly'd. 
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And cares on mdny have devolv*d^ 

They nev^^ dreamt to brave j 
And many a fond and: sanguine plan 
Of life has dropt with mortal man, 

In yon cold dreary grave^ 

Now let us ask what have we done ? 
Have we the christian course begun ? 
To heaven or hell whither have we . run ? 

How did we time employ ? 
Another year lies on our heads. 
To give account of with our deeds. 

One fewc^r to enjoy^ 

Oh, fiould we but our hearts apply. 
To count our steps and live thereby^ 
We would not with such levity 

Begin the new year's day. 
Perhaps ere half the year expire. 
We may with joy or misery dire, 

Commence eternity. 

The Sabbath leads the infant year j 
That day on which the Saviour dear 
Rose from the grave, and open'd clear 

A way thro' death's dark gloom^ 
And proved that we like Him should rise, 
With Him enjoy the immyortal prize — 

Blest life of endless bloom. 
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And shall we then without relent 
Profane with yicious merriment 
That precious day God hath us lent ? 

A har wa surely cast 
*Tween us and mercy* What d'ye think 
Might be our case, if^ when in drink, 

This day should be our last ? 

Now Sirs, hei merry if you will. 
Wish good new years to others still ; 
May thankfiil joy your bosoms fill ; 

But let your eyes be fix't 
Not on this world's fleeting toys, 
But on those everlasting joyd 

That's promised in the next. 

The new year's bail'd with joy by some ; 
By some 'tis hail'd with tears ; 
But after death has caird us home. 
There's no succeeding yeare. 



RECEIPT FOR A WEDDING GOWN, THAT 
WlLli SIT WELL. 



Go to the shop of morality. 

Buy a piece of the cloth of decency. 
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Cany it home to the house of sobriety, 
Spread it out on the table of solidity, 
Mark the shape with the chalk of attention, 
Cut it out with the scissors of discemmenty 
Then take the needle of acute penetration, 
And sew it together with the threads of affec- 
tion. 
Lay the seams with the goose of humility. 
Put it thro' the mangle of prudent discretion. 
Shake it up with the hands of activity. 
Fling it over the head of complacency. 
And let it rest on the shoulders of uniformity. 
It will neither rag, tag, tear, wear, nor go out 
of Fashion ! 

For the more that you wear it, 

The less you will tear it j 

Sae stout is this braw waddin gown. 

And if ye winna buy it. 

Your servant the poet 

Maun just claw his head an' sit down. 



READY^S ADVICE TO HER MASTER. 
" The beasts may teach us wisdom." 

Wa dearsake Davie, whafs warang? 
Ye look sae douth an' dreary j 
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Ye're grdwn sae douse, preserve us man ! 
I'm really turnin eerie. 

I'm now grown auld an' stiff mysel j 

I've serv'd ye inony a year, 
But yet Tm canty. Guide us I tell 

What gars ye look sae queer* 

I hope my name I ne'er did shame 5 
Whene'er ye caw't me, ready j 

Though whiles in triist, like mony ane, 
I wasna unco steady. 

For this I often was miscaw't, 

An' whiles I got my licks j 
Yet soon as I yout grips wan quat, 

Set afF an' shook my hips. 

It's carefu' man maks life a fesh, 

A scene o' ups an' downs. 
When puir ye sink, — ^when blest wi' cash, 

Ye rise like air balloons. 

We dogs are a* a happier sect, 

An' have nae sic vexations 
As man, ay hanket in a net 

O' cares or claverations. 
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Now though your servant's but a beast, 

I hope ye'U no be nice. 
But maybe tak — or hear at least— 

My weak, though sound advice. 

Jog on theroad that's straight through life, 

An* never fash your thumb j 
Though fortune canker, care an' strife 

Should look as sour's a plumb. 

An' then when death gies you the stang. 

An' lays ye in your grave j 
If then ye're right, there's naethiog witmig,— 

There's nae mair ills to brave. 



WHAT I WOULD LIKE, 

When first I thought upon a wifei> .--.^'"^ 

An' twenty years did ^peel j 
Thus went my plan of passing life, 

Wi' ane I liket weel. — 

Near to some low romantic glen, 

A bumie rinning clear. 
Where nought but nature lets us ken 

The circlin o' the year. 

p 
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High o'er the linn the eagle looks^ 

The water makes a din j 
Syne, gently windin through the rocks, 

It forms a level plain. 

Here in a crook my dwellin stands, 

Fu' loun* forenent the sun, 
Amang some trees an' spreadin wands, 

Where busy wild bees bum» 

A little park surrounds the house. 
Where twa-three pets do feed, 

A Highland cow, an' pony crouse. 
That rins wi canty speeds 

Sax hens, a cock, a singin bird, 

A canny colly too.] 
A sleekit cat, the mice to curb } 

But fient a lang-nos'd sow. 

A butt, a ben, an eight day clock,— 

Or if I'm no sae braw — 
A watch, that weel her rounds can trot, 

Hings chickin on the wa\ 

Wi' plenty books, a canny wife. 
That weel her bairns can breed ; 

An' little cause for care or strife. 
Or jealousy to dread. 
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When gentle Spring comes smirkin in, 

An' flowers begin to kythe, 
Green woods do ring wi' birds that sing, 

An' ilka thing looks blythe. 

My garden snog at the house end. 
When day-light decks the skies. 

Does call aloud my willing hand. 
To help her fruits to rise. 

There do I work till nine o'clock. 

* Guid wife's the breakfast ready. ^' 
The wee things to the door do trot. 

Crying * Mother, there's iny daddy.* 

Then o»'er the meal, whate'er it be. 

Smiles every canty face ; 
Which I behold wi* conscious ee. 

An' solemn say the grace. 

When Summer comes wi' scorchin suns. 

An' dries the thirsty braes, 
Then on the green my wifie runs, 

Fu' busy bleachin claes. 

Syne when we like, away we'll go 

To where some leafy shade 
Does open wide a space below. 

And closes round our head. 
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The lavrock sings aboon our head. 
Our canty wee things play 

Afore our feet, while we can read 
The tales o' an ither day» 

Around us a', the feather*d race 
Sit chirpin o'er their notes ; 

While from afar, like solemn bass, 
The sooty corby croaks* 

llie trouts light bounding in the bum. 

Their gratitude display. 
Till slowly o'er the hill, the sun 

Does close the joyful day. 

When Autumn kind, wi' liberal hand,* 
Doth bless the fertile fields. 

And every hand o'er a' the land. 
Its willing labour yields ; 

My garden then o' a' its fruity 

I gather an' lay by ; 
An* hay for a* our bits o* brutes^ 

Is theakit warm an' dry* 

The mornin*s now grow cauld at last. 
The hills are white wi' rime j 

Cauld blaws the northern sleety blast, 
An' flowers away da pine. 
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Stern Winter then is drawin near, 

Whose paralysing breath 
Makes nature passive seem to wear 

The torpidness of death, 

And lies beneath its snowy sheet. 
While fierce the blast blaws round ; 

Within, 'mid peace an' health sae sweet. 
We grateful list the sound* 

At gloamin, round the ingle clear^ 
The hearthstane sweepit clean j 

The questions round with care I spier. 
And worship ends the scene. 

Contented now, here let me rest. 

Whatever seasons roll ; 
But if I'm not to be sae blest, 

may I patient thole. 



THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.— A DIRGE. 
^ 29th November 1 835. 

Has the shepherd of Ettrick left us at last, 

Who sung of the days and the scenes that are 

past? 

3 
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Art thou gone son of song, wilt thou cheer us 

no more j — 
Must the cheeks you made smile, the salt tear 

run o'er ? 

Thy presence was pleasant, thine absence we 

mourn, 
But nor soitow nor joy finds an ear in the urn ; 
O'er thy dwelling, unconscious the traveller 

may pass, 
While no music is near, save the whistling 

grass. 

He is gone— not entirely, — ^he*s left us his 

name, 
Which has oft been proclaimed, and now mar* 

ried to fame 
Ne*er to part, till the forest o* Aikwood to grow 
Shall forget, like the streams of the Yarrow to 

flow. 

Though the cold Winter blast has blown fierce 

o'er the ground. 
And the far famed bard is no more to be found ; 
Yet weep not ye friends, for good tidings I 

hear, — 
He lies in embryo till Spring re-appear. 

On that mom, let us hope, well refrediedfrom 
his sleep. 
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We shall find our lost shepherd himself a good 

sheep. 
With his reed much improved sinoe the old 

one was broke. 
And singing new songs to a heavenly flock. 



THE BANKS OF NEWLAXDS.— A SONG. 
AiK.-~«* Cuckoo's Nest.'* 

To Newlands bonny banks, I right often hae 

strayed. 
Where plain nature, an' pure air makes a 

simple pretty maid. 
If ae bonny lassie wad gie me her hand, 
I wad surely be mair happy, than the laird o* 

the land* 

For passin by love's shade where his quiver 

hung, 
Before I was aware, with a dart I was stung^ 
He pointed away, while I heard him loud an* 

long, 
Cryin, O she is a bonny Lassie, yon yon yon. 

As soon's I felt the smarts I set off to be corM, 
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For the pain that I felt could not w^ell be en- 

dur'dj 
But ay when I left her, the pain cam again, 
And I fear I'll ne'er be better till the cure is 

my ain. 

But why should I fear tho* the wotmd it be 

deep, 
Tho' I cannot brag o' wealth, yet in health I 

can sleep, 
An* I hope she'll never cause me forsaken 

make my moan. 
For O she's no a saucy lassie yon yon yon. 

I^ve is a fanny feelin when it rightly is plac'd, 
By no care or danger can it ever be defac'd 
ITiere's nought but fools would laugh at it— the 

wise they will incline, 
For in courtin o' a bonny lass, there's some* 

thing divine. 

Why should we be afraid, tho* we have seen 
> the^'strife 

ThatVhiles fe's out Hween a man an' his wife. 
For love thrilling thro* the ear, still assumes a 

softer tone, 
Cryin O she is a canny lassie yon yon yoTU 
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Why should we fear cold poverty, but honest-r 

ly attend. 
To every plan that's honourable, our mean's 

in life to mend. 
Bat if iu wealth we never rise, no lower we can 

fall. 
And our minds may be as happy as the richest 

of all. 

Now, all ye young men round by whom that 

lass is priz'd. 
That has virtue on her side, may your hopes 

be realized j 
An* long may you say with me, while you're 

conscious of your bliss. 
She's a bonny canny canty wifie this this this. 

Let her amount df merit ever regulate your 
choice. 

Else if beauty blind your reason. Oh ! alas for 
your joys, 

But if one such with health you find, in pru-* 
dence persevere. 

An' determine to be like her, and you've no- 
thing to fear. 

Now all ye lads o' Newlands, again give an 
ear, 
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Spend not yonr time in oourtin, give your 

heart to your dear. 
An' let every bonny lassie oonsent an' give her 

hand, 
An' be happy as the lady wi* the laird o' the 

land. 



DROCHIL CASTLE* 

A SONG. Am— « Lass o' Glensbee/^ ^^ 

Droofail Castle is a noble and stupendous 
ruin, begun and more than half built (but 
never finished^) by the once powerful James 
Douglas, Earl of Morton, Regent of Scotland. 
Though ito walls are very thick» it seems to 
have been intended rather as a place of plea- 
fore than a Castle of defence ; the under apart- 
ments are vaulted, a large winding stair leads 
to the several j9ats above. Over the west entry 
was placed the letters J. D. E. O, M., 1578, the 
initials of his name and titles, with the fetter 
lock, as warden of the borders. This last still 
remains, but the stone with the letters and date 
is removed and built in the east gable of Dro- 
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ohil stable. There is another «tone (eyidently 
taken from the Castle) built in the front of 
the bam, on which are raised the human heart 
and throple. The Castle itself has suffered less 
from time^ than the hand of selfish man. Yet 
though entirely denuded of its stairs^ with a 
considerable portion of its vaulted roofs, rybats^ 
lintels, window stanchels, &c., its remains have 
an imposing appearance, and never fail to ar«> 
rest the attention of the curious. It is plea* 
sanlly situated on a rising ground^ a little above 
the confluence of the rivers Lyne and Tarth, 
and thus commands three good views. The road 
from Peebles divides here, the one branch go* 
ing'up the Tarth by Harestanes to Glasgow | 
the other up the Lyne, by Romanno to Edin* 
burgh. 

Douglas, Lord Dalkeith was married to n 
daughter of James II L James IV. created his 
Son Earl of Morton in 1458, but he fell with 
the King on Flodden Field, 9th September 
1513, and his Son leaving no heirs male, James 
Douglas his nephew,, in right of his wife, who 
was a daughter of the last Earl, claimed the 
title and estates in 1563. He was appointed 
Loiii high Chancellor, but being accessary to 
the murder of Rizzto, 9th March 1566, dis- 
pleased Queen Mary ; but the notorious Both- 
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Well procured him a pardon, on condition of 
being also accessary to the murder of Damly. 
He was chosen Regent 1572, He was not po- 
pular, and the clergy were his enemies. He in- 
cautiously gave up his regal power and retired 
with a large fortune, (but very few friends) to 
Nidpath Castle, where he lived like a private 
country gentleman, and superintended the 
building of his seat at Drochil 1578, His ene- 
mies in the meantime were plotting his destruc- 
tion ; for in 1581, he was accused of having 
art and part in the murder of King Henry, 
father to James VI., and was condemned and 
executed by the maiden,* at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh* Thus ended the life of Regent Mor- 
ton, and the unfinished Castle now remains a 
strong proof of his former greatness and the 
WmiabiUtt/ of earthly afiairp. 

The reader may find further particulars con- 



* The merciless maiden, (as it was called) Is still 
preserved in Edinburgh, and lies in the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries. It is like the guillotine of 
France, which made such horrible work during the 
bloody revolution there. The regent brought the mo- 
del of it from Halifax. His own head was the first 
that graced it ; and the last whose blood yet stains 
it, was the noble Marquis of Argyle. 
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eeming Drochil,* Nidpath, Horsburgh, Car- 
drona, bold Caberstone, Elibank, HoUowlee, 
IVaquair, &c. &c. in Pennecuik^s description 
of Tweeddale, Findlater's agricultural Survey, 
Sec 

Where the waters of Tartb and the Newlands 

are meeting ; 
The auld Drochil Castle stands high on the 

brae, 
Amang the green hills, where the flocks are 

aVbleatin— 
I canty hae wrought thro' the hale simmer day. 

At mom when the mist from the hills is a- 

scendingi 
And phoebus returning, how pleasant to see ; 
The lark swells her notes, and the wild flowers 

are sending 
A fresh fragrant smell o'er the green dewy lea. 

The labourers then raise their head from their 

pillow. 
And quickly athwart on the sky cast their eye^ 



♦ The Drocbils are the property of the Earl of 
Wemyss as Earl of March. 
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The day it looks fair, and soon each with their 

fellow 
Contented an' blythe at their works they do ply. 

But the days wark once over, and the sun low 

low'rin*, 
The gloaminher shadows spreads grave o'er 

the vale, 
AVithin the auld castle, the kays they sit cow** 

rin'. 
An hoolets are hootin' the moon for to hail. 

Ae night such as this, as I pensively wander't 
To view the sma' stars as they peer'd in the 
. . sky. 

Into a snug corner I carelessly dander't. 
And there a young lad and a lass I did spy* 

When fii-st I them spied they were just a 

meeting, 
I creepit up saftly their story to hear, 
But love was sae strong^ it withheld them from 

speakin' 
And each look't an leugh in the face of their 

dear. 

At length says the lassie, what sorrow has 
brought ye. 
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I never expected to se^ ye sae soon^ 

The road is sae lang, an' I'm sare it was non* 

Bense, 
ToVe come this dark road till there was a new 

moon« 

'Twas love my dear lassie, the lang road has 

brought me 
For you, the dear object of honest desire; 
Altho' the lang road should be s^teen-times 

langer, 
If ye were before me, my feet wa'd ne'er tire. 

O hand your tongue laddie, an speak naemair 

nonsense. 
For flatteiy in courtdiip I find will ne'er fail. 
Yell do like the rest, gang a dourtin' the lai^ses, 
An tell half a dizzen the very same tale. ,,>^ 

Believe me dear lassie, I ne'er ran amangthem. 
Nor e'er did I like ony woman but you. 
Nor yet wi* my flatterin^ tales ha*e I wrang'd 

them. 
Ye weel may believe my words are a* true. 

Ah ! they're true enough lees, that ye busk up 

fu' pauky. 
To ilk silly lass, tOl she yield to your tone. 
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Then where's a' your promises to make her 

sae happy ; 
Your dear, quite unthought of may wander 

alone* 

I swear and I vow by the poweiis that hate 
lyin 

The craws may forsake a* their nests on the 

tree; 
The ewe may be deaf to her lamb plaintive 

cryin 
But never shall J prove inconstant to thee» 

Ah ye blaw in my lug now^ I weel may be 

fearin', 
For stay till ye meet wi* some mae o' ye're dan. 
The puir womens' characters sair yell be tear- 

m, 
An then to crown a' weVe gann mad for a 

man. ^-A< 

1 find yeVe o'er saucy, but that shall not grieve 
me. 

If ye winna take me ye'll let me alane, 

I can soon get another, since ye'll nobelieve me, 

The road shall be short if I come back again. 

Then the lassie she leugb, an says dearsake 
what ails ye^ 
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I wanttt a little your love for to try j 

Sae if you'll prove constant whate er should 

assail me, 
I'll wander wi' you— till the day that I die. 
Now tho' he was angert this pleas d him com* 

pl^tely, 
The lap o* his plaidy, out o'er her he flang/ 
Wi* kindly affection, her kist he fu' sweetly. 
An vow'd frae his dearie he never wad gang. 

Then in love's strong emhraces, all speech they 

did smother, • - 

Emotion forbade ought but silence to reign, 
With kind agitation they clasped each other. 
An' thus for a while they did silent remain. 

But now sQjs the lassie, come let us consider 
What we hae between us to keep us frae care. 
We maun stop twa-three year or we buckle 

thegether, 
I^or I fear that stern puirtith Tipon us may 

stare. 

O my dearest those arms that entwine you, 
" shall save you 

As lang as they can, frae a' danger and pain, 
Thb' fortune should scowl, and a' friends should 
forsake you, 
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Ti)is kind heart o' mine, dhcdl aye constant re* 
main. 

But the cock loudly wam'd baith these lovers 

true-hearted 
That the morning's approaching, the lad maun 

gae hame ; 
They kist and they blest and they shook httilds 

and parted, 
Ilk ane their ain road, an^ they left me alane. 

I remained a' alane^ while my ears they did 

tingle. 
And fancifully thought that I felt some real 

pain. 
While baith joy and son'ow in my bosom did 

mingle, 
I sigh'd that this love scene had not been my 

ain. 

But lang may the castle the stormy winds 
weather ; 

And lang may the bii'ds o'er her noddin towers 
sing; 

And lang may the lasses and lads m<F^et to- 
gether, 

For ay to my mind, it fond notions does bring. 



\ 
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IT'S A* FOR LOVING YCHJ. 

Tbis Song bas a tune for itself, bat as t cannot give 
a scale for it, tbe reader may give it any one tbat wil) 
answer, or read it, — it makes little odds wbidi. 

It happened oi> ae mornin clear, 
As I went out to take the air, 
I met a lass baith young an' fair, 

Gaun skippin through thie dew* 

Oh bomny lassie, I 
Will lore ye weel an' lang forbye. 
Nae care could make me fear or cry. 
If I were lov'd by you* 

I said, my * bonnie lassie, will 

* Ye gang wi* me out o'er the bill j 

* For something strange my breast does fill — 

* I fear it-s love for you, 

* O bonny lassie, I &G. 

* I thank ye sir, but ye maun ken^ 

* 1 hat truth to falsehood's ane to ten ; 

* I'd be the dupe of false young men» , 

* If I should follow you. 

* Oh na, I dama gang, 

* I mauiina, »batLna, winna gang; 
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* I soon wad feel I had gane wrang, 

* If I should follow you/ 

* O yes, I own that young men may 

* Beguile the lasses many way j 

* But how can I beguile you, say, 

* If I'm not lov'd by you ?* 

Said she * Young man you seem to taunt, 

* Or something else that's waur ye want j 

* But youll hae little cause to vaunt, 

^ For 111 no gang wi you. 
* Oh na, I dama gang/ &c. 

* O, weel my dear, Fse no insist j 

* But write my name down on your list, 

* Though wi' your hand 111 neVr be blest, 

* My heart shall gae wi' jim. 

* And still bonny lassie, I 

* Will love ye weel, an' lang forbye* 

* Although you should me still deny, 

* I'll ne'er cease loving you/ 

* O cease young man, ye bring to mind, 
^ A man who was to me unkind. 

^ He's gone^ an' stole away my mind ; 

* So how can I love you ? 
;^ Oh na, I dama gang, &c/ 
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* Dry up that tear/ I said, • my dear, 

* What's your love's name if I may spier ? 
She answered loud, * 'Twas Jamie Keir, 

* My love was just like you«. 

* And O, if ye were the man, 
^ Sae merrily as I wad gang \ 

* Nor dowie think I had gaen wrang, 

* But follow love and you/ 



• Then I'm the man whom lang ye've lov'd^ 

• Though fate has kept us far removed. 
Through toil and danger back Tve rov*d i 

It's a' for lovin you. 



t 
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An* now bonny lassie, I 
Will love you weel, an* lang furbye. 
Nae care shall make me fear or cry, 
If I am lov'd by you* 



* Come gie's a kiss, sin' nae command 

• Forbids to join baith heart an' hand/ 
So now we're join'd in wedlock's band. 

And love seems ever new. 

An' now bonny wifie, I 
Will love ye weeJ, an' lang forbye. 
Nae care can make me fear or cry. 
Sin' I am lov*d by you. 
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WHAT IS TIME? 

Cries time to youth, * What 19 time, can you 

tell, 
You view it from its point in the morning ? 
* It is long, (answers youth,^ and afipeiwsi to 
swell'—. :i. ' 

For ^lamp was brightly bunuqgt : - 

Cries Time ^ What is time ?' to one at the top. 
Who was on the pivot tuiTiing, 

< Look I 'fore— look I back — its ends do con- 

tract/ ' ^ 

His lamp was yet steady burning. 

Cries Time ' What is^ time ?* to (me who seem- 
ed to be 
From the scene of hfe adjourning,-— 

< It is short short to me, but I really cannot 

see/ — 
For his lamp was dimly burning. 

Do the hours hang heavy o'er your head ? 

Time cries * my wheels are turning.' 
Late aroused, cries one < I shall work with 
speed.' 
He began— but his lamp ceas'd burning. 
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* What's the clock, what's the^cloclc ?' Cries a 
Voice from liell; . 
And the v*)ice wlasthe essence of mourning. 
Ah! the clock of eternity needs no bell, 
For its wheels ai'e never turning. 



PARTING SONG. 

Air. — • Let me in this ae night.* 

Kind neighbours all I pray give ear ; 
You've been good friends for many year, 
But now from you I must go steer. 

And leave my youthful hame. 
But fill up the glass this ae night, 
This ae ae ae night, 
And set it round this ae night. 
Lest we ne'er meet again. 

For from this country I must go> 
To try what fortune will bestow, 
And leave my love which gives me woe, 
Lest we ne'er meet again, 
, But I'll drink her health this ae night, 
This ae ae ae night, 
And wish her weel this ae night. 
In hopes to meet again. 
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This world*8 but a cheqawed scene^ 
We're here at mom, but there at e'en, 
May we yet meet as we hae been 

To fill the glass again, 
So let gloom dispel this ae night, this ae ^c. 
Iiet's cheer ourselves this ae night. 

We a' may meet again* 

Tho' now I'm forc'd to say farewell. 
Will I return ? there's none can tell j 
Where'er I go, I wish you well. 

So here's your health again. 
An* well have a merry ae night, 
A ae ae ae night, 
We'se have a happy ae night 

If we should meet again. 



THE SOCIAL GARDENER. 

Sung at a. meeting of the Society of Gardeners at 
Eirkurd. 

AiB. — Banks of Devon. 

I ask my dear comrades, your aid and indul- 
gence 
1^0 hail oui* renewed social meeting again. 
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For mj Bong to paint forth all oar grateful ef- 

fulgence. 
Its words are too humble, too feeble the strain. 

But well may each gardener exult while in 

union. 
He feels himself bound to his friends all around, 
Each face beaming blytheness, loves sweetest 

companion. 
Its consciousness lightens his toil ontheground. 

This hour let the best of our feelifig» be tumM 
up. 

The long rake of peace, smooth each care fur- 
rowed brow. 

The line mark our conduct, ilk wild weed be 
torn up 

From all that's concerned with the spade and 
the plough. 

And oft in this plot, may our old stock and 

scions. 
Be cheer*d with one sap, have one ad^ and 

one view, 
And as light draws the twig, let us bqnd in al« 

liance, ; 

Tiil by way ofapproadh we're engrafted anew. 
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Like the flowersi tho' the cold winter blast 

should assail us, 
To change our bright hue to the dowie and 

drear, 
Like daisies and cowslips that grow in the 

valleys. 
We'll lie down to sleep till sweet spring re-ap^ 

pear* 

And then shall the primroses tell us that nar 

tui'e. 
Reviving from slumber shall cheer us again ; 
The cold clouds will fly from the sun in his 

. stature, 

While the mild vernal showeiS/ will enliven 

. each swain. 



ERNDEAN CASTLE, 

In the parish of Temple, and County of Mid- 
Lbthian, a little above Moorfoot, at the foot of 
a small rocky cataract that falls into the Gled- 
das, stand the ruins of the old tower of Earn 
or Emdean, probably so called from a species 
(if eagle of that name, that ohqb frequented the 
wilds of Scotland, — ^ indeed all the names of 
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places arie locally characteristic. Its sitaation 
18 romantically pleasant* Frbbaits front are 
to be seen the Lothians, \dth their artificial 
improvements. Round its back rise the al- 
most perpendicular hills, from whose misty 
tops descend, tumbling and dashing from rock 
to tock, several small streams, which, joining 
their sounds to the croak of the corby; pro- 
duce a solemn bass to the shrill song of the 
lark. 

Nature sublimely rude, here once afforded an 
asylum for our wwidering persecuted forefa- 
thers, to worship the Author of nature, employ- 
ing that beautiful and suitable Psalm, the 131st 
" I to the hills will lift mine eyes," &c. A 
traditional account is preserved of one of those 
meetings, which took place a little to the east- 
ward of the Castle, in a curious hollow on a 
hill top, called the Lang Cleugh head. When 
the celebrated Alexander PedeQ was to offi- 
ciate, a young woman coming from Inner- 
leithen to attend, was met about Dewar, by a 
party of Dragoons, and asked if she was going 
to a conventicle, or where else. She very in- 
geniously replied, * Na» na, sirs ; but I hae a 
friend dead o'er here, that's left a great legacy, 
an' I'm just gaun away to see if 1 can get a 
part oV. The woman was let go. But to 
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return, tbd laird of Emdean being slikin in 
battle, A. D. 1459> his lady let the place tD 
an old fafmer, and went; to reside at Moofi- 
foot bous^i tlie property of Lord Roseberry, 
(then newly built,) as being more }ightsQni0 
and commodious. Moorfoot house was de« 
stroyed by fire, about 9^ years ago, by a par- 
cel of boysfi, amoking jack daws in the diimney 
▼ents, on the Sabbath day. It has been a plaOe 
of considerable strength and grandeur j but hll9 
loilgbeen in ruins. 

One fine Summer cTcning, as the old fai:- 
mer at Erndeaxi Castle was looking at his cowb 
coutilQig hofi6e^ a young, beautiful, well dressed 
woman came running towards him, with .her 
hair hanging loose, her dothes torti^ber ^y^ 
redi and swelled with weepisg. ^ O, sii",* «^id 
she, ^ ii^ould you be so kind as take me ib. ^ X 

* would fain' stay with you. I haye nothing 

* to prompt you but my misery,---nothing to 

* reward your generosity. But if Heaven'-^— 
Here she paused, her body shook, her lips 
quivered, and looking wistfully round, faintly 
articulated • What ! — the grave ! — ^yes— the 

* grave!' The old man had now given way to 
the emotions of tenderness, while her short, 
though strange tale, so far prepossessed him in 
her &vour, that without speaking a word, but 
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with the tear standing in his eye^ he took her 
by the hand, and led her into the hoose. She 
continued in this family for about three yeai's, 
while by the affability of her nature, and her 
gentle manners, she gained the affection of the 
whole family, still she remained sad, thought- 
ful and pensive, shunning company, and al- 
ways when alone was in tears. The good 
people allowed her to indulge her melan- 
choly, by giving her their sheep to tend. 
Her history had oflen been asked ; but one 
syllable, tending to throw any light on the sub- 
ject, escaped not from her lips. As it was 
quite obvious such questions greatly hurt her 
feelings, the kind people gave up any further 
inquiry concerning her past history. It hap* 
pened, however, about this time, that the old 
farmer had a son, a soldier, who had been a 
considerable time abroad, arrived. He had, 
while in Flanders, fallen in with a man from 
this countiy. The circumstance of two coun- 
trymen meeting together in a strange land, 
niade them very intimate, and coming home 
together, they landed at Erndean the last night 
of the old year 1463. They were holding a 
merry meeting on the occasion, and singing 
song about: it came to the young woman's 

3 
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turn to fiing, who after great 8olicitation» b^an 
thus:— 

SONG. 
Air.—" Hare's Dream." 

Come all you fair damsels, I pray you give ear 
tJnto my sad story, which now you shall hear. 
I once lov'd a young man whose station was 

low,. 
He was my father's ploughman — this caus'd 

all my woe. 

Chorus, 

And it's where shall I go, O where shall I go, 
O wh^re fihall I wander to finish my woe ? 

My father the laird, when he knew whom I 

Xov% 
Contrived a method to get him removed. 
And hired three njffians— curse light on the 

plan, — 
To watch us, and murder my innocent man. 
O where shall I go, &c. 

One night I stole out, — ^"twas the last to yon 

grove. 
To contrive some plan to escape with my love \ 
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I lay in his bosom, faia dreading no barm. 
My neck seems to feel still the heat of his arm, 
' O where shall I go, &c« 

Our schemes being laid» as we lay ^neath the 

thorn, 
ResolvM to set off by the dawn of the morn, 
When the ruffians came on us and brandish-d 

their swords.— 
The trees seem'd to quake at their terrible 

words! 

O where shall I go, &c. 

He instantly sprang up, and with an oak staff 
Which he whirled around, and kept all the 
, three off j 

i Though his valour in danger did add to his 
charms. 
Yet the yoice died away with his clashing of 
arWs.. 

O where shall I go, 8cc. 

They rush' d out. of. 9igl|t>,'{rhile I fell on the 

lawn. 
And there lay as dead till the morning did 

dawn ; 
Then with firantic despw: I did search all the 

wood. 
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While o'er the green fail dyke I tracked the 
red hlood. 

O where shall I go, &c* 

I ran the whole day, but no man I could spy, 
Yet often behind thought I heard the dead cry, 
Till distracted and frightened, away I did run, 
But to my c^'uel father 1 could not retui'n. 
But where shall I go, &c» 

Regardless and desp'rate, my course I did 

steer, 
Untill I arrived with these good people here ; 
Though my toil is but light as I herd for my 

bread, . 
Yet the weight of despair crushes me to the 

dead* > « 

For where shall 1 go, &;c» 

'Twas cursM love of gold made me all this en- 
dure; 
My love he was proper, he only w«fc poor. 
And because that I lov'd him, for me he's been 

slain; 
QftL Heaven! shall I ne'er see my ploughman 
agun? 

Oh no no no no no-— 
Biit to him I shall go*^ 
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To the grave I must wander 
To finish my woe. 

She sang nae mair» her head hang down^ 
Her breast heav'd high, the tears burst out, 
And showed hei* heart wad iquite o'erdiarg*d 
Willi silent sorrow* Her eyes were clos^d^ ' 
Yet twice patheticallf she cried 
* Oh my man ! my canny man ! 

THE OLD WIFE. 

Waes me ! dear sirs, I never heard her tale 
Till now } she's aye feeeii dowie here. 
Dear sirs ! can nane o' ye sing, or say some- 
thing, ' 
To cheer the puir forlorn lassie ? 

(^Addressing the ycm^ inan.) 
Stranger, will na ye sipg:a sa^ig ? , . . 

The stranger ^ot up and began a& follo\rs : 

Kind friends^ your indulgence again I«will 

claim. 
While I sing you a song for this sorrowful 

dame. 
I once knew a lady and ploughman also,— • 
It may be the same couple for aught that I 

know. 
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Chorus. 

And with hXm she may go, with him &;c. 
With him she may wander to finish her woe. 

Ill begin where this lady had fainted away» 
And show how her lover had terrible play ; 
Though wounded, at length he knocked one to 

the ground, ' 

And drawing his sword did the other two 

wound. 

And with him 8cc. 

, ... 

As soon's he perceivM that these ruffians were 

slain, 
Away he did go to the watery main, 
Resolved his old master to go near no more, 
But left him his rage and his loss to deplore. 
But with him &c. 

But after three years he returned from the sea. 
And went to her fathier*s his true love to see ; 
Her father in tears, says * I know you my son, 
O do not upbraid me with what I have done« 
For with you &c, 

* I long thought my daughter had been in her 
grave. 



% 
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And that yon were slain, bat I find you've 

been, brave. 
If my daughter in life sir, you could bring to 

me, 
Sbe shall be your wife, and my lands Til give 

thee/ 

^ So with hira &c. 

Now I bless the good stars that has me hither 

led. 
For your kindness good people, my heart does 

feel glad. 
For the man I've been singing, is none else 

but me. 

Look up lass, your ploughman again you do 

see. 
So with me you shall go, with me, &c. 

Together well wander, and finish our woe. 



LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

A POLITICAL SERMON. 

In the year twenty-nine, a rev rend divine, -f- 
The passing events made determine ( 

To enlighten bis flock, and their ears to unlock, 
With a pious political sermon. 
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The French revolution, and onr constittitioD» 
Came gallantly forth from the budget, 

Tho' he laid greatest stress on the rights of 
the press. 
As the happiest theme for the subject. 

He did gape, roar and jump, and the pulpit 
did tliump, 
A forcible plan of conviction ; 
While the people amaz'd, at their minister 
gaz'd, 
Quite nonplussed at this strange dereliction. 

Perhaps you may ask when he'd finished his 
task; 
What length this new light had been reachin'. 
As homeward they went, Nell thus did com- 
ment : — 
< Losh Jess, wasna yon a queer preachin' ? 

^ But mercy' quoth Jess^ ' he was grand on the 
press,* 
Faich the nail on the head he can hit, 
Tho' I ne'er liket flyting, yet baith het an' 
pipin 
He*s gien up our mistress her iSit.' 

^ Or gndewife's amry, where bannocks, milk, Ac. 
are deposited, to which it seems they had not access. 
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WELCOME. 

To the Rev. James Charteris,on coming to Xewlands, 
1834. 

Sir, 
You're welcome to Newlands — I wish, ye good 
speed. 
Through a long and agi'eeable life ; 
To preserve a sound creed, and possess a clear 
head, 
With a well filled kirk, and a wife. 



LOVE LETTER. 



These lines you will find do conoe from a friend ; >y 
And before— what my tongue could ne'er 1 
tell; 

My obedient quill in following my wilH 
Writes-a friend that has long loved you well. 

I boast not of beauty, I boast not of wealth, 

Nor can I— of learning refined. 
But I'm proud of my health, and content with 
my wealth. 
While I boast of a heart that is kind. 

I 
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As fondly I look to my passage through life. 
What picture appears to my eye. 

Or whatever betide, you are still by my side, 
I anxiously wait your reply. 

But if for another you're doomed to be spared, 
Or to favour me feel not inclined. 

If my simple effusion find no room in your 
bosom, 
O forgive me for telling my mind. 



THE BORELAND FUDDLE. 
Air.— -Royal Talallee. 

It wad in the month of August, when the fields 

were turnin* white, - ' 
While the conscious eye beheld with joy, the 

heart wad bounding light. 
And the weary toils of fausbimdiiieci, rewarded 

seem'd to be, 
Caus'd the geawom^ tnind rigoide i^ fiad 
its rise o'er poverty. 

The Boreland lads being so impress'd^ the mar- 
ried men also. 
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With wives «tn' lasses, met to ms^ke John Bar- 

leycorn's blood flow, 
I heard the cry as I passed by, and stepped in 

to sea — 
And we blythely sang, an' boldly flang 
Cauld care into the see. 

But short bi'eeks Davie* wrought sae fell, set 

a the house asteer. 
The men they sang the women flang an' dau- 

det here an* there. 
Till Pennycook wi' ruefu' look, cries odsake 

wrs, d'ye see 
The feuk^s gane wild, they'll hae us kill'd, 
Odsake baud aflF o' me. 

As for mysel as weel's I could, I ca'd the organ 

round, 
Altho' the music wasna good, it helpit up the 

sound, , . 

While the 'baco pipe and snuffbox joined from 

care to keep us free. 
That so low as care the mind can lower. 
As high abov't were we. 

But time an' tide will no man bide, the partin' 
comes at last, 

* Gill Stoup. 
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Tlio* our jovial hours be ne'er so sweet, they 

will not always last i 
So we parted all in hopes to meet once more 

in unity — 
A jovial corps to throw once more 

Cauld care into the sea. 



THE WEEL WON SIXPENCE, 

A TRUE STORV. 

'^ A gentleman of rather penurious habits,^ 
though possessing a considerable estate not 
fifty miles from Haddington, had a son of a 
very different disposition, to his great annoy- 
ance. He had several times reproved him for 
bis prodigality without effect, and at length 
threatened to turn him out to his shift, if he 
did not mend his manners. But all was lost 
on bis incorrigible son, who, to crown all, ran 
off with, and married a servant girL This to 
the old man was the unkindest cut of all, so 
he put his threat in execution^ and the poor 
son began iofed^ and ?Laoix to think. He was 
not accustomed to work, and there was no 
other plan for him. He had not money to 
furnish a house ; and he and his young wife 
had to take up their abode in a shepherd's 
hut, built of turf. It may be needless to add 
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that all his former companions forsook him. 
A long year passed over him very heavily, but 
he had now learned to work, ; and his wife 
being active, and content with their condition, 
they sometimes tasted a little comfort. 

One evening, as he came from his work he 
met his father, who broke that silence which 
had not been interrupted since their disagree- 
ment. The father, after contrasting his 
former wealth with his present poverty, put 
the following question. — • Now son, whether 
had you not better have taken my advice, 
or taken your own with that wo — ' * Stop, 

* father, (interrupted the sob,) I shall never 

* quit my wife, no, not for a* your ill gotten 

* gear. 1 wadna give a weel won sixpence for 

* it, — ^give me that, and I ask no more.* This 
set the old man a thinking. A long pause en- 
sued ; but at length, without speaking a word, 
he tuined his horse slowly round and rode 
home. After coifsidering that his estate was 
left him, and the means he had used not the 
most honourable to augment it, he was not 
sure that he had a weel won sixpence to give 
his son. However, he was determined to 
have one ; and going out in the morning to a 
drainer, asked him to point out as much drain 
as he could cast for sixpence. The man gave 
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him a lucky piece, and the old gentieman after 
a severe struggle, finished his task. The man 
gave him the money, which he no sooner re- 
ceived than, looking earnestly at it ^ truly (said 
he, j ye have been a sair won sixpence to roe/ 
In short, he never valued a sixpence so much 
in his life ; and after wrapping it carefully up 
he went home. Next morning he went to his 
son. * Now son, there's a weel won sixpence 

* to you, and a sair won sixpence it s been to 

* me ; and really if I had no more money but 
' what I had got in that way, I had not a six- 

* pence to give thee.* The son thought there 
was something particular about this sixpence 
also, and he resolved to spend it as profitably 
as possible. At this time an East India ship 
had arrived^ and her cargo was put up for 
sale. Being a good scholar, he went to an 
old friend and borrowed a suit of his best 
clothes, and then going to the ship's factor, he 
bargained for the whole ship's cargp, and arled 
it with the tueel won sixpence — ^the ship was to 
be unload next day. He had provided as ma- 
ny merchants as could take the goods off his 
hand for ready money with a liberal discount. 
Next morning however, the factor thinking 
there was something strange in his merchant's 
appearance^ and no word of him, sent the mate 
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in quest of him, with instructions to bring an 
account of his lodgings. The mate was much 
surprisecHfctseeing the hut, but more so when 
ushered into the presence chamber. There 
sat the merchant, opposite the wife, upon two 
large sods. He was supping brose out of a 
capacious bicker which stood on her knee. 
Suppressing his surprise * Are you coming for 
your goods ?* * If I had my brose supped.' 
Thus ended the interview ; and wondering 
what account he would give of the lodgings, 
the mate returned to the factor. * Well, what 
is the merchant* s lodgings like ?' * I would not 
give his table feet for your ship^s cargo/ To 
conclude, after the goods were cleared off, he 
had to himself £196 : 1? t 9- This set him 
a going, — he behaved well, — his father was 
pleased, — and they were happy when I was 
there. 



REMARKS. 



HINTS TO THE WOMEN. 



There are three things unseemly in a house:— 
an ill scraped bake-board, a shoe down in the 
heel, and a borderless night mutch. 

A good wife has seven C s in her name, ti«. 
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Comely, Chaste, Charitable, Cannie, Canty, 
Cl^nly, and Clever. Happy is the man who 
has such a treasm'e. 

PLAN FOR MARRIED FOLKS TO BE HAPPY. 

Never taunt one another in the presence of 
a company. 

If an outbreaking should occur, never apply 
to neighbours to mend it. 

Try to overcome one another's faults by 
mild persuasion. 

Study to pleaae each other, and you will 
never cast out. In short, let prudence and 
discretion manage your affairs, and^ piety and 
affability be distinguished in your deportment j 
so shall you be cheerful in company, loving to 
yourselves, and happy in your old age. 

THE END. 
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